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ABER-EDW. 



ARGUMENT. 
[Abet-Edw is a small and obscure village, built on the site of an ancient town 
of that name, the only vestige of which is its castle in ruin, on the bank* of 
the river Edw, near where it falls into the Wye, on the Radnorshire side, 
about four miles from Builth ; the natives of which, at this distant day, are 
jocularly called traitors, in allusion to their forefathers, who are said to have 
betrayed Llywelyn, the last native Prince of the Welsh, iu the manner set 
forth in the following ballad, into the hands of the English, by whom he 
was consequently overtaken in bis flight, after a defeat in battle, and 
savagely mutilated and murdered by a troop of horsemen, just as he had 
crossed the river frvon. Alone, wounded, forsaken, but still a royal fugitive, 
he chose ruin and death rather than hold a disgraced and tributary crown 
in vassalage to his faithless and sanguinary enemy Edward the First.] 



Oh know ye the spot, where the Sevi* of Cambria 

Withers in grief for her children's misdeeds ? 
Oil know ye the spot, that the Patriot of Cambria 

With a brow of disdain and resentment e'er heeds ? 
Know ye the village, that's named from its river, 
That runneth thro' rocks, and the Wye's its receiver? 

Albeit, its streams, tho' received by the Wye, 
She shuns as pollution, recedes as from dangers — 
Unmixed are their waters, they move as two strangers, 

Who dart on each other suspicion's dark eye : 
One moves as Satanic malignity hastens, 
And one with bold course that true dignity chastens, 

The black Aber-Edw— the silver-bright Wye ! 



When the Sais'sf carnivorous monarch, so gory, 

'Gainst the brave son of Gruffydd his thousands did brin<*, 

When Cambria's sons fought with gusto for glory, 

When hundreds and hundreds fell dead 'round their kin", 

* The Sevi, or Sive, or, as it is more generally called in South Wales, Sei-i- 
llun-Owy, (as immense quantities of this hetb grow wild on the banks of the 
Wye,) tradition says, was once the Welsh national emblem, and not the leek, 
as vulgarly adopted. The Sevi llan- Gwy has been chosen as the subject of a 
long poem by the author of the above. — J. Lr.. 

t The Saxons or English, so called to this day. — J. Ll. 
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When their bright star of fortune wax'd pale and grew fickle, 
When the mountain-men fell like the blade to the sickle, 

(Can a rivulet stand 'gainst a torrent's dread might ?) 
From Henfordd* Llywelyn, o'er hill, road, and meadow, 
His swift courser spurr'd towards strong Aber-Edw, 

When the armourer mail'd his worn hoof for fresh flight. 
Backwards the shoe to the king's horse was fastened ; 
The fugitive prince from his seeming friends hastened, 

But his crown'd head was sold ere he fell in the fight. 

ill. 

Aber-Edw, curst spot ! that thro* each passing season 

Meets scorn, and will meet it for ages to come ; 
Aber-Edw, ill-famed for thy armourer's treason, 

Aber-Edw the silent, deserted, and glum ! 
O'er thy glories of yore there's a fiend hath been ploughing, 
The spouse of Destruction, his wild name is Ruin. 

Thy castle he battered, thy turrets struck low ; 
Dark infamy now thy renown hath supplanted, 
A village of cots now the town, which erst vaunted 

Castle, rampart, and tower, to ward the strong foe ; 
To the stranger thou'rt pointed, thy story discovering, — 
" There stood Aber-Edw, that sold it's true sovereign, 

" Where nestles the adder, where rank nettles grow." 

Jeffrey Llewelyn. 



WHAT IS AWEN* ? 

What is Awen' ! — 'tis a flame, 

Born and nurtured there on high : 
Fraught with mercy, down it came, 

To forbid frail man to die. 

Cymru, thou hast caught the fire ; 

Ever be it purely thine, 
Ever may thy sons aspire 
» „ By its deathless light to shine. 

* The Welsh name of Hereford, and signifies ° The Old Road."— J. Lr.. 

+ This is the theme proposed for the prize Englyn at the approaching 
Eisteddfod, or Congress of Bards, at Wrexham ; and, no doubt, the mountain 
genius of Cymru will do ample justice to the subject. Awen, the English 
reader should be informed, means, properly and emphatically, poetical genius, 
a quality, which the Welsh language aioue expresses by a single word. 



